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THE SPINNING WHEEL 


F. Huff & J. Didsbury 


. The period in which the art of making fabrics oc- 
> curred in the history of mankind is unknown, as no mat- 
» ter how far into our remote past our archaeologists delve 
» evidences of spinning and weaving are found among the 
" yestiges of the simple home of prehistoric man. One need 
' only to visit our many museums to see the evidence of fab- 
| rics of bast, flax, and wool belonging to the earliest era 
© of the Stone Age. However, before man could make cloth 
he had to learn the art of spinning, which is basically the 
© process of twisting or winding together suitable substances 


SFigure 1. Spinning with a spindle with whorl and 


distaff. 


Sto form thread necessary for weaving. Probably the first 
method of accomplishing this was that of twisting the 
/taw materials upon the thighs. ‘““Thigh Cases,” a protect- 
Five plate slipped upon the upper leg like a piece of ar- 


mour, have been uncovered, many highly decorated with 
pictures that portray spinners wearing these devices while 
twisting the raw materials on their thighs. 

Man fortunately has always been impowered with 
an inventive ability and has continually searched for tools 
and implements that would simplify, yet improve his 
craft. His first improved textile tool was that of the 
spindle with which our Neolithic cultivators made threads 
of wool and flax. This was a simple device yet one that 
was the forerunner of the power-driven spinning machines 
of our 20th century. In its simpliest form it consists of a 
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Figure 2. Horizontal spindle driven by a cord over 
pulley and driving-wheel. 


short stick with a weight called a whorl on one end, some- 
times called Thorls and pixy-wheels, that adds to and con- 
serves the momentum of the spindle in motion. These 
wheels were usually pierced, disc-shaped weights, of stone 
or metal, thicker at the center to make them spin easily 
and to roll the thread. Many highly decorative types have 
been found in ancient Greece and Rome. With the spin- 
dle, a distaff was necessary to hold the mass of fibres 
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bunched around its end. Figure one, shows the method 
of spinning with a spindle. By placing the distaff under 
the left arm both hands are free to draw the fibres from 
the roll to the spindle. The spinner gently twists the 
fibres into a loose thread which is attached to the top of 
the spindle. The spindle is then set in motion and as it 
rotates it completes the spinning. At the same time it is 


Figure 3. Spinning-wheel mechanism designed by Leon- 
ardo Da Vinci. 


being fed from the roll by the nimble fingers of the spin- 
ner, so that it falls slowly to the ground as the length of 
thread increases. It is therefore necessary, at intervals, to 
wind the newly spun thread onto the spindle. Thread of 
remarkable fineness can be made by this method. One 
inch of linen made in ancient Egypt may contain as many 
as 150 threads! 

It is understandable that sooner or later some in- 
ventive mind would conceive the thought that since the 
spindle could be used vertically why not mount it horizon- 
tally between two supports where it could be rotated by a 
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Figure 4. Mechanism of the spinning-wheel introduced 
by Johann Jurgen and the type used on most wheels. 


wheel. Thus the spindle could be better controlled and 
turned at a more uniform rate (see figure two). This was 
no doubt the manner in which the spinning wheel evolv- 
ed. It is uncertain where this development took place, 
however, most authorities appear to agree that in all prob- 
ability, India is its birthplace, as such wheels have been 
known there for centuries past and thousands are still in 
operation today. As in the hand spindle the thread, as it 
was spun, had to be wound on the spindle from time to 
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time and probably from this burdensome operation re. 
sulted man’s next step in advancement, that of devising a 
scheme whereby the spinning and winding could be ac. 
complished in one operation. This problem attracted the 
attention of Leonardo da Vinci and he actually solved it 
in a most ingenious manner; figure three. He used the 
spindle as an axle (1) on which he mounted a U-‘‘flyer” 
(2). This axle could be driven by a small pulley (3). A 
shaped bobbin (4) was fitted on the axle but revolved in- 
dependently of it and was driven by a separate pulley 
(5). The whole device was supported at the points mark- 
ed “S”. The thread to be spun passed through a hole 
(H) in the axle to another hole (K) at the tip of one 
of the flyer arms. From here it passed to the bobbin. A 
cord round the pulley (3) rotated the flyer, which in 
turn spun the thread. The bobbin pulley (5) being larger 
than the flyer pulley caused the bobbin to rotate at a 
slower rate than the flyer and thus the newly spun thread 
was wound onto it. The mechanism also included a fork- 
ed arm (6) which automatically moved to and fro and 
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Figure 5. The “Great Wheel” — Wales, John Horner 
Collection, City of Belfast Museum and Art Gal- 
lery, Ireland. 


pushed the axle and flyer from side to side as they rotat- 
ed. In this way the thread was evenly wound on the bob- 
bin which remained horizontally static. Leonardo’s in- 
vention was never apparently brought into practical use. 
The credit must go to a German wood-carver Johann 
Jurgen who in 1530, twelve years after Leonardo’s death, 
was responsible for the practical application of the idea 
to the spinning wheel. However, Jurgen’s invention did 
not employ the same method of effectinz an even distri- 
bution of the thread on the bobbin. Instead he used a ser- 
ies of hooks inserted along the arms of the flyer to which 
the spinner had to change the thread from hook to hook 
as each section of the bobbin was filled, figure four. The 
arrangement of spindle, bobbin and flyer is the same as 
Leonardo’s but the latter’s moving flyer was much super- 
ior to that of Jurgen. It is interesting to note that 250 
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years later Richard Arkwright introduced an arrange- 
ment for even winding comparable to that of Leonardo, 
the only difference being that he employed a moving bob- 
bin instead of a moving flyer. 

Spinning wheels may be divided into two groups. 
Group one are those of the simple wheel-driven spindle. 
This type of wheel has a horizontal spindle driven by a 
cord over a pulley and driving wheel. Figure two shows 
its simple mechanism. An example of this group is the 
Great Wheel, figure five. The first authentic record of 
the use of these types of wheels in Britain date from the 
14th century. In Scotland they were known as muckle 
wheels and in Ireland as long wheels. ‘They were used for 
wool spinning and obviously were not suitable for the 
production of fine thread made from flax. In later years, 
they were replaced by wheels possessing flyers. 

Group two may be classified as those wheels develop- 
ing from Jurgen’s invention of the 16th century. They 
have a spindle, flyer, and bobbin and can be further di- 


Figure 6. Tension adjustment 
vided into three groups according to the method in which 
the pulley wheel is attached or the number of pulley 
wheels. Although flax has been spun by the hand twisting 
or the spindle method since the earliest of times it was 
not until the addition of the bobbin and flyer that it 
could be spun with success on a spinning wheel. The sim- 
ple wheel-driven type of group one revolves much faster 
than the bobbin and flyer type of group two revolves with 
one revolution of the main wheel. Wool has a high exten- 
sion rate at breakage point which enables it to be spun 
ona taster wheel without danger of breaking, while flax 
has a low extension rate at breaking point and must there- 
fore be spun at a slower rate of speed. 

The first division of group two wheels are wheels 
with bobbin lead, and possessing separate pulleys for bob- 
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bin and spindle. There is a larger pulley on the flyer and 
a smaller one on the bobbin. The smaller pulley would 
thus cause the bobbin to turn faster, which is the usual 
arrangement on a spinning wheel, figure four. The dif- 
ference in rotary speeds of the bobbin and flyer will vary 
with the bobbin diameter. As the thread winds on, the 
diameter becomes bigger and the difference in speed less. 
It is necessary, therefore, to retard this increase in bobbin 
speed by adjusting the tension of the driving-cord and 
causing it to slip on the pulleys. This device is illustrated 
in figure six. To keep the bobbin speed constant is to keep 
the twist of the thread uniform, otherwise there would be 
overspun thread at the beginning and underspun thread 
at the end. An example in this group is the well known 
Old Irish Wheel, figure seven, sometimes known as the 
Low Irish Wheel, or the Dutch Wheel, the latter name 
indicating its origin in Holland. Thomas Wentworth was 
appointed to be Lord Deputy in Ireland in 1632 by 
Charles I. To Wentworth goes the credit for establish- 
ing the growth of the linen industry in Ireland. He sent 
to the Low Countries and to France for skilled weavers 
and looms and established a small factory near Dublin. 
In addition to weavers and looms he brought improved 


The Old Trish Wheel, John Horner Col- 


Figure 7° 
lection. 


flax seed and the Dutch Wheel. The Jrish Castle W heel, 
figure eight, also belongs to this Group and is peculiar to 
Ireland and probably has more claim to the prefix “Irish” 


than the Old Irish Wheel. 
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fore turns at a faster rate, hence flyer lead. Figure ten, 
a spinning wheel from France, is an example of this type, 
This wheel does not have a treadle as most of the wheels 
in this group have. Louis Crommelin tried to introduce 
this type of wheel into Ireland in the late 17th century, 
However, the Irish women refused to use the wheel, 
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Figure 8. The Irish Castle Wheel, John Horner Col- 
lection. 


Figure 10. Spinning-wheel from France, John Horner 


The second division of group two are wheels with : , 
z Collection. 


flyer lead, possessing only one pulley attached to the spin- 
dle and flyer. The bobbin remains free on the spindle and 
is revolved by the pull of the spun yarn. The bobbin speed 
is checked by placing a leather friction band which passes 
over the end of the bobbin, figure nine. The flyer there- 
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a ; i ay j Figure 11. Method of producing bobbin lead. 
Figure 9. Mechanism of spinning-wheel for producing 


flyer lead. (Continued on Page 24) 
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THE BARLOW KNIFE 


by Laurence A. Johnson 


The success and well-being of the colonist when he 
came to the new land of America depended a great deal 
on the tools he brought with him. An often unthought-of, 
but an important tool, was his folding pocketknife or 
jackknife with which he could whittle out many useful 
and helpful implements. Such things as the spile whittled 
from the sumac, with which he tapped the maple tree, 
and the Indian broom which he whittled from birch, ash, 
or hickory are examples. 

‘To many of us a knife is a knife but to the person 
who knows how to use one and depends upon it, the knife 


Figure 1. From top to bottom: (1) Double blade Bar- 
low. Covering bone. Bolster marked “XLNT.” 
Blades marked “AW /WADSW ORTH/& SON/ 
GERMANY.” L. open 6", closed 33%" (2) Double 
blade Barlow. Covering bone. Bolster marked 
“FRARY / BOSS / BARLOW.” Blades marked 
“FRARY.” L. open 6", closed 33%." (3) Single 
blade Barlow. Covering wood. Bolster marked 
“FATHER / OF / BARLOW’S.” Blade marked 
“FAYETTEVILLE/KNIFE Co.” L. open 6%", 
closed 334”. (4) Single blade Barlow. Covering of 
cast metal to imitate bone. Bolster cast as one cov- 
ering, marked FEL 

cs ARLOW.” Blade marked 
“LYON/CUTLERY CO.” L. open 6”, closed 


3% - 


is a great deal more. Man chooses with great care the 
type of knife that he feels will suit him best. The pocket- 
knife has held this unique position since it was first in- 
vented. “Of all the forms of knives,” Mr. Harold Peter- 
son writes in his book, 4 merican Knives, “the pocketknife 
has perhaps been man’s most universal companion. Exca- 
vated specimens from Roman sites indicate that the fold- 
ing pocketknife was popular at least as early as the first 
century A. D. In its infinite variations it is in the posses- 
sion of almost every man today. For centuries it has been 
both a household neighbor and the comrade of soldiers and 
sailors, the small boy’s dream and the comfort of the aged 
whittler.” Mr. Peterson states that the commonest name 
and the oldest for a pocketknife is “jackknife.” The name 





is found in European documents as early as 1672, and is 
probably much older. In our own Colonial records the 
name can be found quite frequently and during the Rev- 
olution at least two states, New York and New Hamp- 
shire required their militia to carry one. British and 
French soldiers also carried jackknives during this period 
and many have been recovered from forts and camp sites. 
Mr. Peterson continues: “The exact origin and the orig- 
inal meaning of the name jackknife are unknown. Early 
versions and variants include Jackeleg knife, Jock the 
leg knife, Jactaleg knife, and Jackleg knife, and dozens 
of others. As early as 1776 the famed etymologist Lord 
Haile was speculating about its derivation, and he 
thought he had solved the problem. He wrote ‘.... the 
etymology of this word remained unknown till not many 





Figure 2. A genuine Russell Barlow. 


years ago an old knife was found having the inscription 
Jacques de Liege, the name of the cutler.’ From this be- 
ginning he reasoned that the name evolved to Jack de 
Leg to Jackleg and was finally shortened to just plain 
jack. Other students of word origins followed Lord 
Haile’s lead, and this story of its origin has been repeat- 
ed ever since, though modern research has failed thus far 
to find evidence of any such cutler at Liege.” 

Paid ete Another pocketknife well known to history 
and legend is the Barlow. Actually the Barlow is a kind 
of jackknife. Supposedly a cutler named Barlow designed 
the knife in an attempt to produce a rugged knife at the 
cheapest possible price. To cut costs the blade was forged 
from high carbon steel and the handle was usually made 
of bone with little effort spent in polishing or other fin- 
ishing. To add strength, the bolster was increased in 
length and weight since that is the point of greatest 
strain on all folding knives. Generally speaking, the bo!- 
ster of a Barlow should be about one-third of the length 
of the closed knife. Today Barlows have lost their origin- 
al rough finish and their cheap price. Also, there are often 
two blades, but the distinctive long bolster is still always 
present. Whether a man named Barlow actually designed 
the knife is impossible to determine. But it has had a long 
and fascinating history. The name seems to have been 
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adopted as early as 1779 and seems to have been in gen- 
eral usage at that time. Because of its low price it was 
very popular among the working classes and it was a 
great favorite with boys for many generations. John Rus- 
sell is often credited with having been the first American 
cutler to manufacture Barlow knives, but that is by no 
means certain. Beyond doubt, however, is the fact that 
the Russell Barlow gained immortality through Mark 
Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, who treas- 
ured that knife as one of their prized possessions. Many a 
man today who acquired his first knife before 1920 can 
well understand their enthusiasm for that sturdy blade.” 


The John Russell Company, Mr. Peterson speaks 
of is now the Russell Harrington Cutlery Company, 
Southbridge, Massachusetts and a letter received from 
J. D. Gallery the present manager, states that these fam- 
ous knives were first made in 1785: “They were design- 
ed by an Englishman named Barlow with the idea from 
the beginning to make a knife with the best possible piece 
of steel for the blade with the other parts of minimum 
materials so that the price could be kept reasonable. 
From 1775 up until World War II, the blade was made 
from English steel . . . Actually, John Russell, the man 
for whom these knives were named, or half-named, died 
a year before they were put on the market. It was the 
cutlery company he founded, however, on the banks of 
Green River in Massachusetts that made and introduced 
the knives to eager whittlers and carvers in the East and 
South. Before that time, the John Russell Company had 
been engaged in the manufacture of the “Green River” 
knife which both Indian and settler alike used to lift the 
hides of animals and each other’s hair during the great 
days of western Settlement.” 

Mark Twain wrote Tom Sawyer in 1876 and re- 
fers to a jackknife as a “real Barlow.” No doubt, Mr. 
Twain was writing from boyhood experience and refer- 
red to the knife as a “real Barlow” to differentiate be- 
tween the English Barlow and the newly-made American 
Barlow. 

Mary Morse Earle in Home Life in Colonial Days, 
1898, speaks of the Barlow: “The boy’s jack-knife was 
a possession so highly desired, so closely treasured in those 
days when boys had so few belongings, that it is pathetic 
to read of many a farm lad’s struggles and long hours of 
weary work to obtain a good knife. Barlow knives were 
the most highly prized for sixty years, and had, I am 
told, a vast popularity for over a century. May they for- 
ever rest in glorious memory, as they lived the happiest of 
lots! to be the best beloved of a century of Yankee boys 
is indeed an enviable destiny. A few battered old Soldiers 
of this vast army of Barlow jack-knives still linger to 
show us the homely features borne by the century’s well 
beloved; the Smithsonian Institution cherishes some of 
colonial days; ... ” The author directs attention to an 
illustration in her book of three Barlow Jack-knives in 
Deerfield Memorial Hall, Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
7 . whose picture should appear to every American 
something more than to the presentment of dull bits of 
wood and rusted metal.’”’ She quotes Daniel Webster as 
calling these English jackknives, Yankee jack-knives; 
“These Yankee jack-knives were, said Daniel Webster, 
the direct fore-runners of the cotton-gin and thousands of 
noble American inventions; the New England boy’s whit- 
tling was his alphabet of mechanics.” 

The John Russell Cutlery Company advertised their 
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knife as the Russell Barlow and until they discontinued 
its manufacture the leading Barlow knife was known as 
the Russell Barlow. This made it confusing to those seek. 
ing the first name of Barlow and the knife’s origin. This 
confusion is what probably caused one of our best refer- 
ence dictionaries to include the following under Barlow: 
*... Russell Barlow, whose knives we used for whit. 
tling, had he lived in earlier times, would have been 
made the patron Saint of the Whittlers.” 

Information received from Dr. H. Raymond Single. 
ton, Director of the Sheffield City Museum, Sheffield, 
England, throws a much needed light on the question of 
the origin of the Barlow jackknife; “ ... The family 
business which produced these knives was founded in 
1667 by Obadiah Barlow, who lived in Stannington, three 
miles from Sheffield and established a cutlery workshop 
in Campo Lane, near the center of Sheffield. He soon 
gained a reputation for the excellence of his pocket 
knives, which he and his successors maintained for 130 
years. Obadiah was joined by his grandson, John, in 
1710; his son, whose name was also Obadiah, not being a 
cutler. John continued the business and eventually was 
joined by his own son, John, in 1745. This John, who was 
the last of the family, was the one chiefly responsible for 
developing the exports of Barlow knives to America. He 
died in 1798. The mark used by the family on these 
knives was the simple arrangement BAR. To compli- 
cate matters, this mark was later granted to other cutlers 
during the 19th century. Also, so-called Barlow knives 
(meaning knives of the Barlow pattern) continued to be 
made for a hundred years after John Barlow’s death. In 
addition, there were other families of the same making 
knives in Sheffield, for instance a John Barlow who made 
table knives in the 1870’s and these were not related to 
the Barlows of Stannington.” 

I wrote Dr. Singleton for photographs of the Bar- 
low knives that I assumed would be part of his museums 
collections. He wrote back: “I would willingly have sent 
you a photograph . . . Unfortunately, however, although 
our collection of cutlery is the largest in the world, it 
does not include any examples of the Barlows’ knives. | 
think that they must all be on your side of the Atlantic; 
certainly I have never even seen one’! 

The Smithsonian Institution informed me that they 
have sixteen old Barlows with single and double blades, 
the bequest of Mr. Charles F. Wiebusch in 1930. Pic- 
tured in figure one are four of these knives from the 
Smithsonian Institution with their descriptions. 

Figure two is a genuine Russell Barlow, a gift from 
Mr. Lewis D. Bement to Deerfield Memorial Hall, 
Deerfield, Massachusetts. Observe the distinctive trade- 
mark — an arrow-pierced R on the metal haft. Mr. Be- 
ment describes the knife: ‘“The R with the arrow through 
it, that is indented on the bolster was the characteristic 
trademark of the Russell Barlow . . . although the master 
blade is 2% inches, the knife is known in the trade as a 
314 inch jack, which is the overall length of the closed 
blade. The two outstanding virtues of the Russell Barlow 
were its price and the quality of its blades. The one blad- 
ed knife retailed at 15¢ and the two bladed at two bits 
or 25c. During World War I, Russell had to discontinue 
their manufacture. When I took over the Company in 
1920 I found unfilled orders, accepted at the original low 
price, for over 50 thousand dozen. As at that time, the 
raw material was costing three to five cents a piece more 
than the sale price and since the demand for pocketknives 
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had changed to showier knives, we discontinued their 
manufacture. Up until 1920 the Russell Barlow was the 
standard pocketknife in the south and middle west and 
became so famous that — as late as 1950 — one of the 
columnists connected with the Courier-Journal at Louis- 
ville. Kentucky, started a club called the “Barlow Bear- 
cats” and collected hundreds of letters from owners of 
Russell Barlow’s telling how they came by them and 
experiences they had with them.” 

I wrote to Mr. Allan M. Trout, columnist on the 
Louisville Courier-Journal inquiring about his ‘Barlow 
Bearcats” and he informed me about his mythical club 
and how you too, dear reader, can become a member. 

“In real salaried life 1 am a political writer and pub- 
lic affairs reporter in the field of state government. As a 
hobbyist, I have done a daily column called “Greetings,” 
for twenty years. This column is a mixture of folklore, 
buffoonery, barnyard science, voodooism, etc. It is under- 
laid with gentle satire and philosophy. I will give you a 
few bare facts . . . There have been hundreds of brand- 
name Barlows, such as KeenKutter Barlow, Remington 
Barlow, Russell Barlow, etc. Only owners of Russell 
Barlows are eligible to join the Barlow Bearcats. This 
knife is now a genuine antique . . . it is easily identified 
by the distinctive trade-mark of an arrow-pierced R on 
each of the metal hafts.” 

“Some ten years ago, I guess it was, | organized the 
mythical club in Greetings, calling it the Barlow Bear- 
cats, the only club in Christendon without dues and du- 
ties, or aims and aspirations. I rectricted membership to 
owners of old Russell Barlow knives. An assertation is all 
I require. I initiate members in one or two paragraphs, 
and no two initiations have ever been alike. This club is 
by far the most popular gimmick of Greetings. It is run- 
ning now as strong as ever. Members include, literally, 
men from every walk of life. I have the Barlow Auxiliary 
for women owners, and my description of it is; the only 
Auxiliary in Christendon which is not required, upon 
stated occasions, to serve a pot luck supper to the men of 
the main branch.” 

“People are so anxious to get hold of Russell Bar- 
lows that the going price ranges from $5 to $20 in the 
circulation area of the C.-J. The result is practically 
every old Russell Barlow in the country is now to be 
found in this area. Kentucky knife traders have advertised 
for them in gun, fish, sporting magazines, etc. offering 
say $1 for old Russell Barlows. This looks good to some- 
body away off who never heard of the Barlow Bearcats. 
| use other gimmicks in Greetings, also to people who 
write for them, I send five genuine shoe pegs, cut from 
maple, to tighten the hands on old Seth ‘Thomas clocks ; 
| mail out buckeyes to ward off rheumatism; I mail rab- 
bit tobacco, an aromatic herb, to dispel the vicissitudes of 
life; I mail out from time to time, seed from the ginko 
tree, balsam apple, dipper gourds, bushel gourds, ete. 
Whatever you write about the Barlow Bearcats, if any- 
thing, | hope you will make it plain that it applies to the 
Russell Barlow, only one of the many brand names of 
the Barlow.” 

How Mr. Lewis D. Bement became a member of 
the Barlow Bearcats is told in Mr. Trout’s column 
“Greetings” in the October 1950 issue of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

“T hereby apply for membership in the Barlow Bear- 
cats,” writes Lewis D. Bement, Deerfield, Mass. “I am 
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the proud owner of three (3) genuine Russell Barlows!” 


“Friends, Mr. Bement used to be president of the 
old John Russell Cutlery Company, manufacturers of the 
Russell Barlow knife. But Mr. Bement heretofore was 
not eligible to join the Barlow Bearcats because he had 
no Barlow! Our valued new member now continues his 
narrative: 

“T started to hunt for some old Russell Barlows Sep- 
tember 9. I put a short ad in our local paper, feeling I 
might be deluged with answers. I got three. Two of the 
knives came from two of the old workmen — now retir- 


CUTLERY. 


Like every other Department in our Mammoth Stock, Cutlery shows the 
effects of our enormous quantity purchases. WE KNOW that we are selling it 
AT THE BOTTOM. and from the fact that our sales in this line have more than 
doubled during the past eighteen months, we are sure that OUR CUSTOMERS 
ARE OF THE SAME OPINION. 
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Onur 25 er. Has a 3%¢ inch handle, with two 
steel heavy «pring blades, A beauty for strength 
and durability.... ° 
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ule: polished inside and out; has two polished 
steel blades. Put up 15 doz. in box ° . 
... Our 2-Blade Pearl Pen Knife- i 
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iniaid with assorted shade o 
ished in and out; a nobby little knife that 
will stand hard usage. 1 dozen in box 


Figure 3. Excerpt from 1888 Butler Brothers Catalogue. 


ed. One is 82 and the other is 83. One ran a double-head- 
er polishing machine for 31 years, and the other was on 
the assembly bench 28 years. Both these knives were new, 
and were kept as souvenirs. The third knife came from a 
woman whose grandfather, a Swiss, came to work in the 
cutlery as a boy in 1855. He worked there until his death 
in 1902. He had made the Barlow and given it to his 
son who, in turn, gave it to his daughter. When she mar- 
ried, she passed it on to her husband, a carpenter. He dug 
it out of his tool kit for me; wouldn’t sell, but agreed to 
swap it for a two-bladed jackknife with sabre blade. The 
knife is still as sharp as a razor. There was never a bet- 
ter jackknife made than the old Russell Barlow. In- 
terestingly enough, however, the sale and popularity was 
confined almost entirely to the Southern States. Why, I 
could never understand or find out. The Russell com- 
pany was not a pocketknife factory outside of the Bar- 
low. They specialized in knives for stock yards, and the 
professional butcher and restaurant trade. Pocketknife 
specialists copied our knife. They did a face lifting and 
spit-and-polish job. They killed the Russell Barlow be- 
cause laymen didn’t know the difference, and the spit- 
and-polish attracted them. Too bad.” 
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“T’ve just completed an historical story about cut- 
lery from the Stone Age to the Steel Age, “The Cutlery 
Story.” I'll send you a copy when it comes off the press.” 

In his January 1, 1931, Mr. Trout wrote in his 
column: 

“On this, the first day of the second half of the 
Twentieth Century, | have a valued announcement of in- 
terest to Barlow Bearcats, and to eldest sons who expect 
to inherit. Read this column carefully, then clip it for 
future reference.” 

“T had the feeling that we acquired an auspicious 
asset when Lewis D. Bement, Deerfield, Mass., applied 
for membership and was admitted with a flourish. Mr. 
Bement, you will remember, used to be president of the 
old John Russell Cutlery Co., manufacturers of the Rus- 
sell Barlow pocketknife.”’ 

“T now reveal to you that Mr. Bement presently is 
secretary of the Associated Cutlery Industries of Ameri- 
ca. He became highly interested in our mythical little 
club of men and women who still own the old-time Rus- 
sell Barlow knife.” 

“Mr. Bement, in turn, transmitted his interest to 
J. D. Gallery, general manager of the Russell-Harring- 
ton Cutlery Co., Southbridge, Mass. This company is 
successor to the old John Russell Co.” 

“After three-way correspondence between Mr. Be- 
ment, Mr. Gallery and myself, | am happy to announce: 

1. The Russell-Harrington Cutlery Co. will un- 

dertake to repair and restore, so far as they can, 
the old Russell Barlow knives that belonz to my 
Barlow Bearcats. 

2. The cost of this service will be a token fee of 

$1 per knife. 

Mr. Gallery’s company no longer makes pocket 
knives. It long since has disposed of most of the spare 
parts remaining from the days when Russell Barlows 
were made. But Mr. Gallery informs me there are still 
a few old craftsmen around the plant who used to make 
Russell Barlows. He intends to assign some of them to 
the job of tinkering on such knives as are sent up there.” 

‘Now here is the most important point of all: Mr. 
Gallery does not, and cannot, promise anything beyond 
a tinkering iob. He cannot promise restoration to new- 
knife standards. Do not send your knife, then, if you 
know beyond a doubt it is beyond repair. Only send it if 
you think what is wrong can be corrected by the expert 
tinkering of craftsmen whose hearts will be in the job.” 

“This project will be a labor of love for Mr. Gal- 
lery and his company. Basically, it is a tribute of generous 
good will to the warm story of the old Russell Barlow 
knife, as developed in this column. The $1 fee was my 
suggestion, not Mr. Gallery’s. It will nowise cover the 
cost of this service, but I thought some fee was needed 
to show good faith at this end of the line.” 

“Tf you want the knowing hands of these old Rus- 
sell Barlow craftsmen to restore your knife to the best 
possible condition, send it, along with your name and 
address and $1 to: J. G. Gallery, General Manager 
Russell-Harrington Cutlery Co. 

Southbridge, Mass.” 

“But do not send a knife beyond repair and, of 
course, do not send one now in good condition. Expect no 
miracle of restoration. This service is open only to Barlow 
Bearcats and to women members of the Barlow Auviliary. 
The honor system will be used as to membership.” 
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“And now, let us give a rousing cheer for Mr, Gal. 
lery. Let us induct him into the Barlow Bearcats forth. 
with. While others reflect sourly upon the past and grope 
for uncertain future with fumbling fingers, let us pro. 
claim him the Banner Bearcat of this, the Second Half of 
the ‘I'wentieth Century!” 

To further reveal how popular Barlow knives were 
we quote from the January 5, 1951 column of Mr. 
Trout’s: 

“At hand is a leisurely report from Millard Alex. 
andria Josephus Crow Brummette, Albany, upon certain 
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46094 ‘I'wo blade Barlow, 34-inch, stag horn 
handle clip, point blade, English make; war- 
ranted. Each SiR eh aac 
Per dozen : 


46095 Two blades, Barlow, 3'g-inch, stag horn 
handle, spear point blade, English make. war- 
ranted. Ikach 30.25 Per dozen.... 


46084 One blade, Boy's Barlow. Each 
Per dozen ats , 


46085 Two blades, Boy’s Barlow, horn handle. 
eeee- 90.12 Per dozen 


Figure 4 and 5. Barlows from the Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue number 58 of Montgomery-Ward Company, 
1895-1896. 


matters within and beyond his household. Mr. Brum- 
mette, a barber, goes by the name of Crow. 

‘l follow your column more than I do the Birthday 
Almanac,’ he writes. ‘And in both, I find some things 
that are mighty bad, and others a durned sight worse. 
As for Arbuckle Coffee, in my family there is an old raz- 
or my father got with Arbuckle signatures when I was 
a boy. But what I really want to find out is: Am I eli- 
gible for the Barlow Bearcats, and is my wife eligible for 
the Barlow Auxiliary, when we have only one Russell 
Barlow between us? Here’s the story: When I was a 


Figure 6. Modern Barlow from the catalogue of the 
Camillus Cutlery Company, Camillus, New York. 
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boy, | owned lots of Barlows — single and double-bladed, 
straight, hawk, razor points, etc. Some I bought, some | 
traded for, some | found, and some | just got. | knew 
an old Civil War veteran by name of Ike Sheffield. He 
made whip stocks, ax and hoe handles, buggy spokes, 
mops, hammer handles, all from hickory. He used a Rus- 
sell Barlow knife and drank Arbuckle Coffee. At his 
death, Thomas Sheffield, his son, became owner of the 
knife. He later sold it to a friend, and this friend gave 
it to my wife. But I had to repair it by putting in a back 
spring, a rivet, and one handle. We now use the knife 
jointly for such things as peeling taters, apples, etc. ; cut- 
ting ropes and picking out thorns; whittling shavings for 
the fire; trimming corns, toe nails, etc. If you cannot ad- 
mit us both into your upstanding organization, just make 
her a member of the Barlow Auxiliary and send me a 
terrapin back for consolation!’ 

Sir, | have examined your valued application up one 
side and down the other. I find it hog tight, bull stout, 
and mule high. I now declare you a member of the Bar- 
low Bearcats, and your fearless wife a member of the 
Barlow Auxiliary. But each of you shall cast only one- 
half a vote.” 

Figure three shows an excerpt from an 1888 Butler 
Brothers Catalogue advertising a ‘Genuine heavy Fur- 
ness Barlow Knife.” Figures four and five are from the 
Fall and Winter catalogue number 58 of Montgomery- 
Ward Company, 1895-96 and reveals two boys’ Barlows 
and two English Barlows. 

Modern Barlows can still be bought today. The 
Barlow shown in figure six is from the catalogue page of 
the Camillus Cutlery Company, Camillus, New York. 
Recently I visited this company and saw 25,000 of these 
Barlow knives ready to be shipped out. Last year about 
135,000 of these Barlows were marketed from this fac- 
tory. The forerunner of the firm was Adolph Castor and 
Brothers. They began business in 1875 and were first im- 
porters and wholesalers. One of their first imported 
knives and their exclusive brand Barlow is shown in fig- 
ure one marked XLNT. Later they started manufactur- 
ing all sort of knives. 

I asked Mr. W. Dean Wallace, President of the 
Camillus Cutlery Company to write me concerning to- 
day’s Barlow: “Evidencing a resurgence on popularity, 
Barlow sales (as a percentage of total pocketknife sales) 
are on the increase . . . probably because this pattern is 
the sturdiest of jackknives in a given price range. Fur- 
thermore, its popularity is no longer confined to the south 
but has become countrywide.” 

I think this is a nice tribute to old Obadiah Barlow, 
who, way back in the seventeenth century saw the possi- 
bilities of a sturdy well-made folding pocketknife that 
could be sold at a price that was within the means of the 
Masses. 

We members of the EAIA ought to “scurry” around 
a bit and hunt out some old Barlows. If we are lucky and 
find a Russell Barlow, we too can join Mr. Trout’s Bar- 
low Bearcats. But, better yet, we can donate these old 
Barlows to restorations and museums, so that the youth of 
today and of tomorrow may see this important tool that 
helped start this country on its march of progress. Per- 
haps we could spare a few to send to Dr. H. Raymond 
Singleton of the Sheffield City Museum, Sheffield, Eng- 
land, and show the folks over there that some of these 
old Barlows have come home to “roost”. 
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REGIONAL MEETING 
Old Chatham, New York 


One of the most outstanding Regional meetings in 
the recent history of the nation-wide Early American In- 
dustries Association, was held on May 17th at the Shaker 
Museum in historic Old Chatham, New York. 

The meeting will be recorded as having enjoyed the 
results of the efforts of Joseph W. Rake, General Man- 
ager of Radio Station WGNY, Newburgh, New York, 
a director of the Association and former Membership 
Chairman, who served as Master of Ceremonies and Gen- 
eral Chairman of the meeting. 


Woodworking Shop, The Shaker Museum, Old Chatham, 
New York. 


Others, whose efforts served to make the day a mem- 
orable one for those who believe in, and appreciate that 
which plays a major part in early American history, in- 
cluded the host, the Shaker Museum’s President, John 
S. Williams, Miner J. Cooper, General Chairman of the 
EAIA Whatsit Committee; directors, officers and Chair- 
men of spring and summer activities planned by Early 
American Industries. 

Members and guests began gathering at the Shaker 
Museum as early as 9 a. m. Those who were making an 
initial visit to the area found, even before they reached 
the Museum, that footsteps in Old Chatham fell on hal- 
lowed, historic ground. They learned that here the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s great grandfather, James, 
once operated a village store; that the Shakers played a 
major part in early American history and that today’s 
housewife uses, without so much as a second thought, the 
spring-type clothes pin, an invention credited solely to the 
Shakers . . . . they also learned they are famous for a cer- 
tain style furniture particularly the rush-bottom type 
chair that was popular in such famous New York City 
stores as John Wanamaker & Son whose October 5, 1895 
order for many of the chairs the Shaker Museum proud- 
ly displays. To sum it up, the story of the Shakers is clear- 
ly defined in their motto: “Hands to Work and Hearts 
to God.” 

Having enjoyed a tour of the well organized Mu- 
seum, the more than 150 EAIA members adjourned to 
the Old Chatham Restaurant where they were served 
what can only be termed as a scrumptuous banquet of 
hot baked ham, potato salad, baked beans, other salads, 
hot apple pie with cheese. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


In the Anniversary Issue of the Chronicle, October, 
1958, Mr. Loring McMillen in his history of our Asso. 
ciation wrote of the dire need of preserving our indus. 
trial history; and that outside of a few publications no 
effort is being made to study and record the vanishing 
tools and industries of America or their origins in Eng- 
land and Continental Europe. He pointed out that this js 
cause for uneasiness, and as our Association looks forward 
to our next 25 years we might well seek a remedy. 

This is indeed cause for uneasiness, and there is no 
better organization than our own EAIA to undertake 
such a task. It has been our purpose to collect and pre- 
serve these vanishing tools, now it should be our pur- 
pose to record the history of these tools outside the med- 
ium of our own Chronicle. 


At the Anniversary Meeting at Dearborn in Oc- 
tober 1958 I appointed a committee consisting of Co- 
Chairman Ray Townsend and Bill Geiger; James Keil- 
lor, Edward Durell, Minor Wine Thomas, Frank Spin- 
ney, Loring McMillen, and Frank Wildung to investi- 
gate such possibilities. There are two possible ways by 
which we can accomplish this aim: (1) by obtaining the 
interest of a Foundation who would grant to our Asso- 
ciation the necessary funds for such an undertaking, or 
(2) by our own members who have accumulated the 
necessary needed knowledge. 

Our Association has a small fund set aside for such 
purposes and recently Mr. Edward Durell very gener- 
ously contributed toward this project. This task is by no 
means an easy one and to be accomplished in the manner 
we would desire will take considerable research and study. 
A more detailed plan is being worked out and a dummy 
tool catalogue is being prepared as a sample of what we 
desire. We hope that at the Spring Meeting at Old Sau- 
gus we will be able to work out a more progressive pro- 
gram. We would more than welcome comments and sug- 
gestions from our members. We feel this is a worthwhile 
project for our Association. 


Fred C. Sabin, 


President. 


AUCTION 
Old Saugus, Mass. 


Don’t forget to bring or send your duplicates 
of identified rare or unusual tools to the meeting 
at Old Saugus for auction. This will replace our 
“usual whatsit session and we feel it will be an inter- 
esting and instructive feature of the meeting. It 
will afford members an opportunity to obtain items 
they have always wanted. Some one bring a Barlow. 
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COOPERSTOWN WHATSIT 


‘TARE WRAT-IS-IT- 
HAND WHITTLED 


——— 5“ 


Tae WRAT-IS-IT- 
HAND WHITTLED 


—_—— 5" 


Mrs. Louis C. Jones, Cooperstown, New York, sent 
us the above interesting whatsit for identification. It is 
whittled from wood with a natural finish, all over length 
37% inches. No one has been able to come up with any 


suggestions as to its possible use. Let us know your ideas. 


A Russian Whatsit, 


by C. Raymond Clar 


During the last nine years some of the visitors at 
Fort Ross State Monument in California were invited to 
look at the peculiar artifact pictured here and have a 
guess at its identity. Apple-peeler, post-hole digger, rail- 
splitter, what is it? 

The object is 15% inches long and was undoubted- 
ly hand-wrought from crude iron. What appears to be a 
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handle shaft in the center is about one inch square and 
4% inches long. Both ends or “heads” are identical in 
shape and both have chisel points about 144 inch across. 
Of course, the object has been heavily pitted by time. 
top with grooves precisely cut down the narrow sides as 
deep as the “handle shaft”. The heads are set at right 
angles to each other. From the top of each head to its own 
chisel point there is a spiral of 45 degrees. The spiral 
continues through the object from one point to the other 
in the same direction, thus causing one chisel end to be 
set at right angles to the other (and both thus set diagon- 
al to the square shaft). Have you given up yet? 

We wouldn’t have mentioned any of this except for 


Each head is about two inches by 114 inches at the 


A Russian W hatsit. 


the logical assumption that this object was probably a 
woodworking tool hammered out by some Russian black- 
smith about 130 years ago. 

The Russians had colonized at Fort Ross and Bo- 
deza Bay north and south of the Slavianka River (now 
well named the Russian) in 1912 for two reasons. They 
wished to provide grain for Alaska and at the same time 
to hunt sea otter for the valuable pelts. It is doubtful if 
the questionable artifact was used in this hunting because 
the Aleuts from Alaska brought their own native spears 
and other equipment. On the other hand, this could have 
been a maritime implement since the Russians built four 
small ships and a few boats at Fort Ross. 

The Russians were very good craftsmen, infinitely 
better than their distrustful Spanish (and later) Mexican 
neighbors. “hey tanned leather, made their own mill- 
stones and possibly baked bricks. The Russian buildings 
were somewhat crude and distorted but very serviceable. 
The commander’s house boasted the first glass windows 
and undoubtedly the first interior fireplace in both the 
Californias. 

This particular wroughtiron artifact was discover- 
ed by State Park Curator John McKenzie in 1949 under 
a foot of dirt near the Russian commander’s house which 
now shelters the Fort museum. The particular spot is as- 
sumed to have been where community cooking was done, 
probably at an outside fireplace. It is doubtful if any 
cooking was done indoors at all in California during this 
period. Around the artifact the soil also yielded bits of 
broken dishes, some of which could have been made in 
England as early as 1802. That evidence is not especially 
important because such dishes could have reached the 
Russians across Europe or more likely via the great 
Pacific cross-roads trading spot, the Sandwich Islands, 
where the Russians then had another fort and colony. 
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The Russian tools were crudely made but some ex- 
cellent wood joinery was accomplished with use of ax, 
adze, plane and chisel. One French visitor testified to 
having seen a redwood stump 20 feet in diameter where 
a tree had been felled and split and hewed into boards. 
The State Park custodians and archeologists are quite cer- 
tain that neither saws nor augers were available for use 
at Fort Ross. John Sutter brought the first whip saws 
there when he acquired the property in 1842. 

It is possible that Sutter’s men, or the Mexican 
grantee who followed, or the Americans of later date, 
made or brought the artifact to the site. The place of dis- 
covery tends to throw doubt upon that possibility. 

One other fact should be considered in this guess- 
ing game. Other iron Russian hand tools of unquestioned 
authenticity having a wooden handle were fashioned with 
an eye for the handle. More than that, the blacksmith al- 
ways seemed to provide for keeping the handle in place 
by providing a rivet hole, or even two, through the tool 
eye. For example a hammer head was constructed with a 
‘tail” several inches long running down the handle just 
for that purpose. Probably this precaution actually weak- 
ened the handle. 

There it is. Send your answer to John McKenzie, 
Curator, Fort Ross State Monument, Cazadero, Califor- 
nia. But don’t tell him some Imperial Russian blacksmith 
spent several days hammering out this weird thing just 
to fool Twentieth Century Americans. He has already 
thought of th: at. 


Wesdiondl Meeting 


(Continued from Page 21) 

Following such a delicious repast, the meeting turn- 
ed its attention to the more serious order of business. 

Initially at the luncheon, Mr. Rake introduced the 
following officers and directors, not previously mention- 
ed: Lawrence S. Cook, vice president of Needham, Mass. 

. the following directors: J. Sanger Atwill of Lynn, 
Mass.; Laurence A. Johnson of Syracuse, New York; 
Samuel K. Lessey of Doylestown, Pa.; Oscar V. Payne 
of Leicester, Mass.; Leland A. Smith of Monroe, New 
York, Elwood J. Way of Washington, D. C., and Robert 
G. Hill, Past President, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Among those speaking briefly were Dr. Fred Sabin, 
M.D., EAIA President of Little Falls, New York, who 
gave high praise to Chairman Rake for planning the Re- 
gional meeting; Mr. Cooper, who urged that those plan- 
ning to attend the June meeting at Saugus Iron Works at 
Old Salem, arrange to get photographs and descriptive 
tags for items to be identified for use at a later date in 
THE CHRONICLE. Mr. Williams announced that a 
pageant was planned at the Museum on August 1 and 
2 and asked that the members invite their friends to visit 
Shaker Museum. In a show of raised hands, it was dis- 
closed that a great number of those present were paying 
an initial visit. A trustee of the Museum, Jerome Court, 
also spoke briefly as did Sanger Atwill on the June meet- 
ing, Sidney Stewart, who in connection with the Auction 
to be held at the Saugus meeting June 26, 27, and 28, 
asked that items to be entered be sent in early and asked 
that members let him know at the earliest possible date, 
how many items are to be entered and what type... 
and Mr. Phelps Clausen, who arranged the exhibits at 


Shaker Museum. Said Mr. Rake: ‘““The Shaker Museum 
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is one of the finest of its kind,” and warmly thanked Mr. 
Clausen for answering the many questions posed by the 
visitors. 

Following the luncheon, the EAIA group returned 
to the Museum for the remainder of the afternoon. 

It was clearly evident that an enjoyable and delight. 
ful day was being experienced by those present... 

It could be well summed up in the worlds of Shaker 
Elder O. C. Hampton of Union Village, Ohio, whose 
words appear in a framed plaque on the walls of Shaker 
Museum. Said he, two centuries ago: “We all labor with 
our hands and whatever avocation it is considered, we 
can do the most good by those appointed to direct ip 
these things.” 

In their own way, during their era in a free coun. 
try this sect’s members offered their contribution to 
American industry, which today is expanding while their 
former approximate 6,000 members has dwindled to but 
28 survivors. 


Spinning Wheel 


(Continued from Page 16) 
since they already were familiar with the “Dutch” type 
of wheel brought over by Wentworth. 


Figure 12. Spinning Wheel — Switzerland. Essentially 
Swiss in design but similar to German type. Distaff 


and Clockwheel, John Horner Collection. 


The third division of group two is the wheel with 
bobbin lead, possessing only one pulley attached to the 
bobbin. ‘The pulley drives the bobbin and the flyer and 
spindle are rotated by the drag of the thread on the flyer 
hooks, figure eleven. ‘The Swiss wheel, figure twelve, i’ 
an example of this type. 








